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The Impact of a New Industry on The Life-ways 
Of Workers in The Industrial Piedmont* 


By NEIL J. APPLEGATE 
Hayes Aircraft Corporation 
Birmingham, Alabama 


In recent years the South has changed rapidly 
from a once largely agricultural economy to one 
where industry and farming more nearly balance 
each other. Textile mills have received the greatest 
attention in this industrialization process, but 
Southern communities are increasingly seeking to 
attract other types of industry as well. Many of 
these new industries introduce technological pro- 
cesses and managerial policies unfamiliar to the 
agrarian and cotton textile patterns of the region. 
Unless industrial and community leaders are aware 
of these cultura] factors in establishing new in- 
dustry there may be considerable confusion for 
all in the necessary period of adjustment. 

The study reported here attempts to analyze 
certain phases of adjustment between a new syn- 
thetic fiber industry and workers in the Piedmont 
community of Anderson, South Carolina. The re- 
quirements and policies of the new industry are 
considered as they impinge on the customary be- 
havior of the labor force. 

Anderson developed originally as an agricul- 
tural community, and the values and life rhythms 
of the people reflect their agrarian base. After 
1890, however, a new economic pattern emerged 
with the establishment of numerous cotton textile 
mills in the area. A new set of values and an 
altered rhythm appeared in the lives of those di- 
rectly touched by the cotton mills. Through the 
years the two value systems and the two life rou- 
tines adjusted to each other, co-existing with a 
minimum of friction. 

Then, on July 10, 1951, the first glass fibers 
ever formed in the South were produced. “Yankee 
cotton” had come to Anderson, bringing with it 


*This article is condensed from an unpublished master’s 
thesis which the author submitted to the University of Ala- 
bama in 1954. The field observations were carried on during 
1951-1953 while the author was employed in the Anderson, 
South Carolina, plant of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Company. 





technological imperatives and managerial policies 
at variance with prevailing local ways. From the 
start, the conflict of cultural systems had an 
alarming effect upon production in the new plant. 
Absenteeism occurred with such frequency as to 
imperial] operations at times, and employees were 
clearly falsifying their reasons for absence. 
Community Background 

The excessive absenteeism in the new industry 
can be understood only in terms of deeply-rooted 
values of the Anderson community. In absenting 
themselves for causes which violated company reg- 
ulations, workers were behaving in accordance 
with the unwritten “regulations” of their families, 
circle of friends, or other social groups. Employees 
constantly faced a dilemma. Should they report 
to work as the company expected, or should they 
meet the expectations of the social world to which 
they belonged? The expectations of their social 
world are embedded in the special culture of 
Anderson. 

Anderson is in a highly industrialized area. 
Yet it is also close to an agrarian past and is 
surrounded by people who farm. In fact, most of 
the present mil] workers have relatives who farm. 
They are related to an early American stock who 
settled here in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, and they continue to practice many 
of the folkways of their forefathers. The farmers, 
mill people, merchants, and everyday citizens of 
Anderson continue in large part to live by agrarian 
standards. 

The modern Anderson farmer is still tied to 
the land, especially during the growing season. 
Many changes have resulted from mechaniza- 
tion, rural electrification, paved roads, daily news- 
papers and radios; but the farmer still frequently 
thinks and talks of the “old days.” The weekly 
and seasonal routine of the past remains relatively 
unchanged. Farm work is done when it has to be 
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done, but weekends are reserved as a period of rest. 

Superimposed on the agrarian way is the way 
of the cotton mill worker which began to evolve 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. De- 
velopment of the cotton textile industry in a period 
of agricultural depression brought many hard- 
pressed farmers into the newly organized indus- 
try.! They welcomed the long hours and meager 
wages of the mills. Even as late as 1930 mill op- 
eratives were working 1l1l-hour days. Recent 
changes, however, have reduced the hours until 
today a 40-hour week ends at 10:30 P.M. Friday, 
and the operative looks forward to a long weekend 
of rest and pleasure. 

Anderson cotton mill operatives have adjusted 
their pattern of living to the shifts on which they 
work. Once assigned to one of the three shifts that 
work around the clock, the mill worker will remain 
on that shift indefinitely. The older workers who 
usually work the first shift (6:30 A.M. to 2:30 
P.M.) have much the same routine in regard to 
hours as a grocery clerk, gas station attendant, 
carpenter, painter, bus driver, or other daytime 
worker. 

Other shifts call for more radical modification 
of living habits. A representative operative as- 
signed to the second shift (2:30 P.M. to 10:30 P.M.) 
rises at ‘eleven o’clock, eats breakfast, attends the 
latest Western at the local theater or goes to the 
pool hall to “shoot a few games with my pals,” 
who are probably also second shift workers. Or 
the man may work in his garden, go fishing, or 
just go to town to shop or loaf until time to go 
to work. After work he may “have a few cold 
ones” with friends. If it is Friday, he may be one 
of a party planning to attend the all-night “drive- 
in” theater which features a “sunrise breakfast” 
for its patrons. 

A typical operative on the third shift (10:30 
P.M. to 6:30 A.M.) sleeps from shortly after break- 
fast until four or five in the afternoon, although 
some stay up later in the morning and then sleep 
until seven or eight in the evening. Third shift 
workers may also be seen with friends in the pool 
halls or at the early show in the local theater or 
at the “drive-in.” Some merchants stay open to 
serve these operatives, but the usual rule is to 
close early except on Friday night since the third 
shift worker can do his shopping in the afternoon. 
A number of small independent stores near the 
mill open early in the morning for the third shift 
workers to shop on their way home from work. 

Except for a small maintenance crew, the cot- 
ton mills of Anderson “pull the switch” and close 
for the weekend at 10:30 Friday night. Cotton mill 
operatives thus have their weekends free. Many 
who work on the second and third shifts leave 
immediately for fishing, hunting, visiting relatives, 

1See Ben F. Lemert, The Cotton Textile Industry of the Southern 


Appalachian Piedmont, University of North Carolina Press (Chapel Hill) 
1933. 


or enjoying a leisurely weekend at home. 

Off the job the cotton operative’s life is gov- 
erned by the cultural demands of Piedmont South- 
ern life. The mill workers respond strongly to 
religion and its associated activities. The workers 
also recognize strong family obligations, especially 
in such crises as birth, death, and illness. They 
share these specific values with the farm people 
of the area, and it is through these values that 
farmers and cotton mill workers live out their some- 
what differing daily and seasonal routines. The 
two patterns are not incompatible. 

The New Industry 

Since July of 1951 a third pattern has been 
imposed on the two earlier ones with the intro- 
duction of the fiberglas industry with its special 
technological imperatives and managerial ways that 
were new to Anderson. Absenteeism appeared al- 
most immediately as a symptom of disturbance 
and evoked strong reactions from management 
since continuity of operation is essential to the 
production of fiberglas. Furnaces must operate 
twenty-four hours per day seven days a week. Any 
interruption increases costs and reduces profits 
drastically. 

The most critical operations in the manufacture 
of fiberglas are those performed by “sliver hand- 
lers” and “winders.” They “pull,” “form,” and 
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“package” the glass for further processing. Only 
when these operatives work together in efficient 
pairs and when there is a full staff can this de- 
partment function adequately. 

The functions of the “sliver handlers” and 
“winders” are technological imperatives in the 
sense that they exist because they are necessary 
to this particular manufacturing process. The 
“winder” especially is exposed to fine splinters of 
glass that settle over his clothes and sometimes be- 
come embedded in his hands. The “‘winder” must 
wear cumbersome safety glasses at all times to 
protect his eyes. An additional source of discomfort 
is the “binder spray” and water that descend upon 
the “winder” and his work area. 

Both “winder” and “sliver handler” work un- 
der considerable tension as the operations demand 
constant attention. A moment of daydreaming may 
result in difficulties that require extra effort to 
correct. The tension is especially heavy on the 
“sliver handler” since he is the pace setter for the 
pair. 

In addition to its technological imperatives the 
new industry brought certain managerial impera- 
tives with it. These are the established policies and 
procedures, both written and unwritten, by which 
management regulates the flow of work in the plant. 

The two managerial imperatives most impor- 
tant for the present study are those entitled by 
the company “Reporting Off by Employees and 
Records of Supervisors” and “Absentee Policy.” 
The former policy insists that it is the sole respon- 
sibility of an employee who knows he will be ab- 
sent to “report off,”—that is, inform his employer 
beforehand. The purpose of the policy is to aid the 
incoming supervisor in scheduling overtime em- 
ployees. 

In the “Absentee Policy” emphasis is placed 
on interviewing the employee when he returns to 
work. The first and second interviews are to as- 
sist, warn, and discipline the employee. A third 
unreported absence results in discharge. 

These and other policies introduced marked in- 
novations in the Anderson area, Management 
viewed them as improvements over the prevailing 
local practices, but the initia] response of workers 
was generally negative. Reporting off came to be 
used by certain employees, through falsification, 
as a device for not showing up for work while 
still remaining in good standing. The three chances 
for being absent without adverse action were 
looked upon as opportunities to gamble with their 
employment security. 

Probably the most drastic managerial inno- 
vation was a system of rotating shifts. This was 
so much a part of the synthetic textile industry 
that it is not even mentioned in the official Stand- 
ard Procedures. Management viewed rotating shifts 
as the modern and proper way and considered the 
community’s established non-rotating shifts as 
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archaic. To the workers, especially at first, the 
system seemed newfangled and inconvenient. 
Absenteeism Records 

Absenteeism records for the first three months 
of 1952 show that the volume of absences in the 
new industry was markedly greater in February 
and March than in January. The records also show 
that attendance at work was poorest on weekends. 
Taken together week-day absences totaled 39 with 
a mean fractionally less than 10 per day. The week- 
end total was 71 with a mean of almost 24 per 
day during the weekend. The absentee picture also 
varied with the time of shifts. The second shift 
(3:00 P.M. to 11:00 P.M.) seemed least popular, 
followed by the third shift (11:00 P. M. to 7:00 
A.M.) and the first shift (7:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M.). 
Total absences by shift in the period under con- 
sideration were 44, 39, and 25 respectively. Sixteen 
of the 25 failing to report for first shift duty oc- 
curred in March, which may represent a seasonal 
influence, 

Several case examples throw light on the na- 
ture of the situation. 

Employee “A” used such excuses as car trouble, 
death in the family, wife in the hospital, wife 
home from the hospital with no one to care for 
her, and personal] illness. An analysis of his record, 
however, showed that many of his absences oc- 
curred on weekends and on the day after payday. 
Further investigation revealed that “A’s” wife, 
who worked in another department, was absent 
from work whenever her husband was. 

Only three of 16 excuses offered by “A” in 
reporting off from work were completely truthful. 
“A” had also been heard to say he could make 
out with three or four days’ work a week “with 
both of us working.” “A” actually had attended 
the funeral of a relative, but management did not 
consider the relative as part of the immediate 
family. The employee had also gone to the hospital 
with his wife, but so did several other members of 
the family. And he really was personally ill once 
in the three month period. 

In an interview Employee “fA” became quite 
embarrassed when shown that his absences tended 
always to occur on the same day of the week and 
on weekends. In the three month period he had 
been absent the day after payday on three occa- 
sions, on Saturday or Sunday or both on five oc- 
casions, and once on payday itself after receiving 
his check. Four of his absences had not been re- 
ported off at all. 

Employee “B” reported sick on a Monday and 
was absent without reporting off the next day. 
The interview about her unreported absence re- 
vealed that she was not ill but had accompanied 
her pregnant sister to the hospital, along with 
the rest of the family. The sister had her baby, 
and the employee returned to work the next day. 

According to the report-off slips, Employee 
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M July fa | . om — | % aie July og — % : 
™ 1955 | 1955 Change 954 Change 
EMPLOYMENT | 
Job Insurance (Unemployment) | 
Payments --~-------------------- $235,139 | $238,925 | —1é $401,015 —41.4 
Job Insurance Claimants} ------~-~-- 4,119 3,571 | +15.3 6,060 | —32.0 
Total Non-Agricultural Employment - .. 315,250 | 315,000* | +0.1 291,450 | +8.2 
Manufacturing Employment ---------- 87,900 | 87,300* | +0. 76,300 +15.2 
Average Weekly Earnings, 
Py nn $71.72 | $65.76* | +9.1 $63.36 | +13.2 
Average Weekly Hours, | | 
Factory Weekes ................. | A417 | 40.1* | +4.0 40.1 44.0 
Number Help Wanted Ads _________- 9,391 | 9,181 | +2.3 6,064 +549 
CONSTRUCTION | 
Number Building Permits, | | 
oe TR 855 | 984 —13.1 800 +69 ~ 
Value Building Permits, | | | | 
BI Mk etcrnisnsicarncmanlencierens $7,359,233 | $6,458,461 +13.9 $5,002,471 +47.1 i 
Employees in Contract Construction __.. | 20,700 | 20,500* +0.9 13,000 +59.2 ! 
FINANCIAL | 
Bank Debits (Millions) _..___________ $1,365.5 | $1,427.8 —4.4 $1,240.8 +10.1 
Total Deposits (Millions) | 
(Last Wednesday) ______________- = $1,034.0 | $999.8 +3.4 $955.6 | +8.2 
POSTALS | 
ER Renae $1,180,842 $1,456,834 —18.9 $1,231,006 —4.1 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail _-_________. 1,367,068 1,325,310 +3.2 1,175,777 | +163 
OTHER 
Department Store Sales Index 
(Adjusted) ( 1947-49=100) _______.. 156 139* +12.2 134 +16.4 
Retail Food Price Index 
(1947-49= 100) 110.8 111.0 —0.2 115.3 —3.9 
Number Telephones in Service ________ 261,051 260,157 +0.3 | 248,841 +49 
Number Local Calls per Day _____--- | 1,823,914 1,824,217 —0.0 1,760,979 +3.6 
oni  *Revised k= 2 +Claimants include both the unemployed and those with job attach- — 
§City of Atlanta only. ments, but working short hours. 
Sources: All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor; 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Financial data: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Food Price Index: U. 3. 
Department of Labor; Department Store Sales and Stocks Indexes: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System; Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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4 ee ——_ n - ; ; Per Cent 
1955 1954 ITEM Change 
63,977 45,421 Number Help Wanted Ads __-__----____________-_-_ +-40.9 
18,836 15,200 No. Construction Employees* ___.________________ | +23.9 
N.A. N.A. Department Store Stocks** __.._.____-_-_-_-.-.._. +13.0 
Department Store Sales** 
N.A. N.A. Based on Dollar Amounts _____________________ +12.0 
$9,655.0 $8,728.1 Bank Debits (Millions) _..______.________________ | +10.6 
85,257 78,028 No. Manufacturing Employees* __________________ | 49.3 
| 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail, | 
9,745,398 8,950,179 Mase et Clee ..................-....-.. | 48.9 
‘ ’ ’ ’ 
‘ Number Building Permits, | 
6,574 6,045 Ee IE enka itnicinninnsiniacninmt aticdaiinnes | 48.8 
: $1,034.0 $955.6 Total Deposits (Millions)** _______._-______________ | +8.2 
$67.01 $62.52 Average Weekly Earnings, Factory Workers ________ | +-7.2 
261,051 248,841 Telephones in Service** _________________________ +49 
308,114 295,750 Total Non-Agricultural Employment* ______________ | +4.2 
$9,852,825 $9,545,633 Postal Receipts, Atlanta Post Office ____.___________ +3.2 
40.6 39.6 Average Weekly Hours, Factory Workers __________ +2.5 
110.8 115.3 Retail Food Price Index (July) --.----------------- ~3.9 
$47,907,272 $55,694,712+ Value Building Permits, City of Atlanta __.________- | —14.0 
31,535 40,486 Day CRN SIE ociccinciciciccenmcninnnnnes —22.1 
+Special ruling permitted construction of $20,500,000 Grady Hos- | 
pital addition without permit. If included, total above is $76,- | 
194,712, and the change becomes minus 37.1. 
*Average Month | 
**End of Period | 
N.A.—Not Available 
| Sources: Same as Page 4 
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“C” was ill for three days. When asked later about 
his health, he voluntarily disclosed that he had 


been doing his plowing. He reasoned that by re- 
porting off as ill he could get his plowing done with- 
out losing his job as he would have if he had not 
reported. He. explained he was the only person on 
the farm able to do heavy work and that a crop 
was necessary to help support his grandparents 
who owned the farm. 

A similar case, Employee “D,” quit his job 
rather than falsify his absences. He requested leave 
to harvest his wheat crop, and the request was 
refused. He could have easily been listed as an 
absentee if he had been disposed to falsify. 

The underlying factors in these cases are cul- 
tural. Employee “A” with the help of his wife had 
a new and, to him, satisfactory level of income. 
He also felt kinship obligations in connection with 
the funeral that management was not disposed to 
recognize. Case “B” is similarly a clear example of 
compelling family obligations. Again, management 
did not recognize that the birth of a child to a 
sister justified absence from work. Cases “C” and 
“D” reflect the continuing pressure of agrarian 
duties, and in “C’s” case there was the added ele- 
ment of urgent family responsibilities. 

Managerial Responses 

Management’s response to the problem took 
several forms. First, an extra regular worker was 
added to each shift to reduce costs of overtime pay 
when an employee was absent. Workers reacted 
to this with an attitude that absence was not too 
serious since the extra man was available as a 
replacement. Management also instituted shift 
meetings (on company time) to discuss common 
problems, with a stress on absenteeism. Confer- 
ences with each worker were also planned, but the 
exigencies of plant operation prevented imple- 
mentation of the program. 

Other responses from the much harassed man- 
agement were less benign. Employees with three 
unreported absences were fired immediately. Ob- 
vious falsifiers received the same treatment even 
before they had three such absences. Management 
also took steps to check by home calls on all em- 
ployees who reported off for illness. 

The results were not happy. The employees 
resented the intrusion into their private lives. The 
campaign gave the workers one more reason to 
dislike the company. They were by tradition in- 
dependent agriculturalists and they wanted no one 
“looking down our necks.” The absentee rate ap- 
peared to be unaffected. 

The Solution 

Finding a solution to absenteeism was made 

more difficult because neither management nor the 
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workers could sense why there should ke a prob- 
lem. Top management came to Anderson with the 
feeling that they had the necessary “know how” 
for handling both manufacturing processes and 
workers. They felt that their years of experience 
in Northern plants demonstrated this. They had 
the comforting realization that they had been 
picked for the pioneer operation in Anderson be- 
cause of their known abilities. 

The managers may have worried some about 
the technical problems, which were quite formi- 
dable. But they appear to have anticipated that 
they could solve the personnel problems with ease. 
They offered wages above the prevailing level of 
the Anderson area. They had advanced personnel 
policies in the form of report-off procedures, a 
clear absentee policy, scheduling that allowed four 
uninterrupted days off to balance weekend work pe- 
riods, and a cafeteria with pay continuing through 
the lunch period. All these policies had been tested 
and found effective in Northern factories. 

The Anderson workers were, for the most part, 
familiar with the industrial demands of the cotton 
mills. They probably reasoned that an ultra-modern 
air-conditioned plant with a cafeteria would be a 
good place to work, and the wages were attractive. 
Mill hands, farmers, and unemployed persons flock- 
ed to the new plant. They seemed sure they 
could satisfy the expectations of the management. 

There was a “honeymoon” period while em- 
ployees learned what their new jobs did to their 
lives. An early sign of disturbance was a rash of 
rumors about the threat of silicosis from loose 
glass filaments. These rumors soon subsided, but 
absenteeism remained a persisting symptom of 
lack of adjustment. 

In the long run, changing habit patterns were 
more important in bringing about a permanent 
solution than any deliberate planning. Going to 
work early Sunday or late Saturday became easier 
after the first few times, especially since payday 
brought a full check. The full check itself, and what 
it could buy, became habit. Getting dirty on the 
job, taking showers, changing clothes, and rotating 
with shift schedules grew less burdensome as they 
became matters of course. 

Modifications in individual habit patterns be- 
came easier also as other people changed their ex- 
pectations. Today the families and friends of fiber- 
glas workers know what fiberglas employees have 
to do. Social activities are planned with shift sched- 
ules in mind. In this way, the industry has changed 
the life-ways of more people than its own em- 
ployees. 

Implications of the Anderson Experience 

The fiberglas invasion of Anderson is of course 
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unique in its details, but this experience suggests 
certain practical recommendations for general ap- 
plication. As new kinds of industry move into the 
South, disturbances of cultural patterns seem in- 
evitable. When these are anticipated, their serious- 
ness can be reduced. Management can and should 
be trained to expect problems of employee ad- 
justment and to prepare for them. The corpora- 
tion in the present study had a budget to cover 
anticipated production losses until technological 
problems were ironed out. It had no such budgetary 
provision for dealing with “bugs” in human rela- 
tions. 

Only as corporation planning includes costing 





to cover unforseen problems related to local labor 
pools can plant relocation and expansion into new 
regions be accomplished without great friction and 
frustration. Foresight in studying weekly and sea- 
sonal routines and analyzing which phases of an 
industrial operation may clash with customary ways 
would go far toward easing the process of reloca- 
tion. For new industries moving into the South, 
certain areas of stress can be predicted with some 
certainty. They are precisely the elements indi- 
cated in this study—the presence of an old agrarian 
tradition and the later, but well-entrenched, cot- 
ton textile system. Industrial newcomers must 
reckon with these two systems and with their 
accompanying values and life rhythms. 














